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Significant 


I Have Walked 
With Men and Women 


JUSTICE BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO 


in an Address 


The submergence of self in the pursuit 
of an ideal, the readiness to spend one- 
self without measure, prodigally, almost 
ecstatically, for something intuitively ap- 
prehended as great and noble, spend one- 
self one knows not why—some of us like 
to believe that this is what religion means. 

. Let us not make the blunder of sup- 
posing that to live in communion with 
these ineffable values of the spirit, to 
spend oneself utterly in sacrifice and devo- 
tion, is a lot reserved for a chosen few, 
for an aristocracy of genius, for those 
that will be ranked in history among the 
mighty or the great. Not so. To the glory 
of our humanity, the lowly equally with 
the mighty may be partakers in this bliss. 
I have seen it in my own life, I have 
walked with men and women who had 
made this choice. They had made it in 
humbler forms, by love, by gentleness, by 
sweetness, by devotion, by sacrifice of 
self within the narrow circle of the home; 
but, be it said to their undying glory, they 
had made it none the less. We know it 
when death takes them, if in hours of 
pride and darkness we have been blind to 
it before. The life seemed simple while 
it lasted. We may not always have been 
conscious of its beauty. The end comes, 
and behold it is illuminated with the white 
and piercing light of the divinity within it. 
We have walked with angels unawares. 


Washington— 
First in Character 


From tributes on his 
Two-hundredth Birthday 


The answer of history is unmistakable: 
These men brought their problems to 
Washington because he had more char- 
acter, a finer character, a purer character, 
than any other man of his time. In all 
the shifting pressures of his generation, 
all men acknowledged that the one irre- 
sistible force was the overwhelming im- 
pact of his moral power. 

—President Hoover. 


From the beginning Washington stood 
in the forefront of the nation’s life. His as- 
cendancy sprang not from any supreme 
military genius—he was no such soldier 
as Marlborough or Napoleon, and perhaps 
was excelled by his own subordinate, 
Nathaniel Greene. Nor was he the greatest 
of statesmen—Franklin in one direction 
and Hamilton in another were easily his 
superiors. In creative thought and the 
sure instinct of democracy he was out- 
shone by Jefferson. What ranked him first 
in his own age, and great among the 
greatest of history, was that most price- 
less of all possessions—character. George 
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Sentiments 


Washington was noble—noble in qualities 
of patience, courage, integrity, steadfast- 
ness of mind, purity of heart, elevation of 
soul. He was pre-eminently a moral per- 
sonality, and therefore chief among abler 
men of lesser virtue. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 

The supreme contribution that he made 
can be summed up in a single word. He 
contributed his character. Men knew from 
the beginning the source and secret of his 
power. Men knew from the beginning that 
here was a force that was greater than 
reasoning ; here was a persuasiveness more 
compelling than argument; here was the 
radiance of a great and unselfish spirit, 
illumining the dark places with the inner 
light that was its own, and causing men to 
follow trustfully and humbly along its 
shining way. 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo. 

What is the secret of his ascendancy 
among contemporaries like Burke, 
Chatham, Fox, Napoleon the First, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and Alex- 
ander Hamilton? The answer is: he was 
always true to his fundamental self, and 
more careful of his conscience than of 
the world’s ephemeral judgments. He had 
the courage of his Norman blood, and the 
dogged stability of his Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition, to be what so few of us are— 
proudly independent. His unyielding in- 
tegrity of character entitles him to our 
grateful remembrance and reverent emula- 
tion.—S. Parkes Cadman. 


Why They 


Became Ministers 


Seven anonymous statements 


in The Journal of Religion 


1. I thought it was the saving of souls 
then, but now think it was due to the fact 
that the only big men I knew were min- 
isters and my desire to be something more 
than a local clodhopper. .. . 

2. Just before entering high school I 
became acquainted with some boys who 
belonged to a Baptist boys’ club in the 
church. My father refused to allow me to 
join the church, but I did it, and soon 
came to be usher, member of the choir, 
president of the young people’s society, 
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teacher of two Sunday school classes, 
leader of the singing, etc., etc. It was a 
true desire to be of service over-senti- 
mentalized that led me to consider the 
ministry. I presume my interest was 
heightened by the deep glory I got out of 
church positions. There was a great deal 
of the Messianic complex, I suppose... . 

3. All the influences around me from 
my youth up were strongly religious—my 
paternal grandfather was a_ pioneer 
preacher. In my childhood people often 
called me ‘Elder’ from some fancied re- 
semblance to my grandfather. 

4, The ministry presented an opportun- 
ity to earn my way through school by 
ieee Ao t 


. The final thing that led me ‘to try |i] 


es ministry was a good Christian girl 
for whom I felt I could do no less. ... 

6. The ministry attracted me as a life 
involving intellectual pursuits, leisure for 
study, together with a desire to be con- 
cerned with matters vital to humanity, 
where results secured would be permanent, 


7. I knew that I could get financial as- 
sistance in graduate study for this pro- 
fession. I was not aware of opportunities 
in other fields... . 


Tough World 


For The Conservative 


Rey. Ernest S. Merepire 


Letter in The Boston Herald 


That this is a hard world for highbrows 
is the natural reaction from reading your 
editorial on President Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s annual report. You set the present 
against the past, and find comfort in re- 
membering that modern evils were ancient 


wrongs. But the president of Columbia sets | 


the present against the future. 


What can there be in a world acceptable | 
to the average man for a man like Colum- } 


bia’s president? .. . 
The bitter condemnation of church and 


school and party, of manners and morals, | 


by all the Butlers of our time, is not due 
to age, cynical temper, or digestive dis- 
turbances and jaundiced eyes; it comes 
from the inevitable conflict of the future 
with the present. 

This is a fairly tough world for the 
Dehind-man, the man of yesterday who 
must live to-day. He can’t keep the pace. 
His ideals, tastes, and reactions belong to | 
the then, and there is constant friction 
with the now. We are patient with his} 
tribe. His obstructive tactics and protest- 
ing antics are regarded as conservative. 

But every super-man of the past has}! 
been the victim of the malice of those! 
who could not understand his observations # 
on life; and misunderstanding led to 
martyrdom. Every high-minded man has 


fallen into the mood of “Gloomy N. M.|) 


Butler’. But the real spirit of these con-}|)) 


temporary descendants is not one of pes- | 
simism and censure. Their habit of soulll, 


is one of exultation. The late President} 


Hyde spoke for all his kind when he sang :}) 


“Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks, 
That this thy world is incomplete.” 


Churches 


BOS WONGMEAGS. Mee 3.21932 


No Conclusion in the Palmer Case 


, FYTER a half-hour’s discussion, the 
meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., February 29, voted 
to adjourn, without taking action on the 
\following questions proposed to it: 


The recommendation that the union 
‘publish all records and documents concern- 
jing the resignation of Rey. Raymond H. 
Palmer from the ministry of the Unita- 
rian Chureh of Lynn, Mass., out of fair- 
ness to Mr. Palmer and the church; 


the motion that the meeting approve 
lor disapprove the statement of the board 
‘of directors of the union taking a middle 
‘ground in the controversy ; 


land the question of the freedom of the 
pulpit, which the January meeting of the 
Junion voted to make the subject of this 
jmeeting. 


| A number of the ministers, of whom one 
‘hundred were present, filling Eliot Hall, 
regretted the inconclusiveness of the meet- 
ing, while others felt that the facts offered 
‘for their judgment were so contradictory 
‘and unreliable that it would be unjust to 
ttake a definite stand. It is expected that 
‘the former ministers will present the sub- 
/ject to the annual meeting of the union in 
‘May. 

Rey. James A. Fairley of the Unitarian 
)Church of White Plains, N.Y., who repre- 
sented the Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
/York City, made the proposal that the 
union publish the full facts of the case, 
has the association of American university 
/professors does in matters of dispute be- 
‘tween professors and university author- 
‘ities. Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of the Uni- 
‘tarian Church of Belmont, Mass., spoke 
‘in favor of this recommendation, but be- 
‘fore opportunity presented itself for fram- 
‘ing the recommendation in the form of 
ja motion the meeting voted to adjourn. 

| Rev. Frank O. Holmes of the First 
| (Unitarian ) Congregational Church in 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, attempted to make 
‘a motion that the meeting express its 
‘sentiment regarding the statement of the 
board of directors of the union, but this, 
‘similarly, was overruled by the motion to 
-adjourn. 

The greater part of the meeting was 
oceupied by the reading of various letters 
and reports and the reading of the lengthy 
statement of the board of directors of the 
union. This statement is printed on the 

following page in Tue Reorster. Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, president; Rev. Dan i. 
‘Fenn, secretary; Rev. Ralph &. Bailey, 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman, Rev. Edwin M. 


ie 


Walker and 
compose the 


Slocombe, Rey. Kenneth C. 
Rey. Leslie T. Pennington 
board of directors. 

Following this reading, Rey. Dudley H. 
Ferrell of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mr. Palmer’s predecessor, spoke in de- 
fense of the Lynn church. He said, in 
part: ; 

“Two charges were made by the minor- 
ity in the church: first, that freedom of 
the pulpit was violated; and, second, that 
illegal methods were employed at the an- 
nual meeting. I have gone over the records 
of the meeting of the church. Proxies 
were used by both sides. Not a single 
proxy was denied either side. If the minor- 
ity had been able to get as many proxies 
as the majority, it would have got them. 
There was nothing illegal and nothing 
unethical about the meeting of the church 
that night. 

“Never has Raymond Palmer been told 
that he could not say what he wanted to 
say in his pulpit. The present matter is 
not a question of the freedom of the pul- 
pit, but a question of reduction of salary. 
In the fall of 1931, the church found it- 
self because of a lessening constituency in 
financial difficulty. At a meeting of the 
board of trustees of the church in October, 
it was voted to reduce Myr. Palmer’s 
salary. 

“When Mr. Palmer returned from the 
Biennial Conference at Philadelphia, he 
was notified of the reduction.” Mr. Ferrell 
described the alleged manner in which Mr. 
Palmer showed his feeling over this ac- 
tion, and it was his obvious resentment, 
according to Mr. Ferrell, which brought 
the matter to a final crisis. 

Mr. Fairley, speaking in behalf of Mr. 
Palmer, said, in part: 

“Tt geems to me that we are not going 
to get very far if we aecept these personal 
interpretations of what people have said. 
Mr. Palmer is bound to state one thing 
and believe that he is stating the truth, 
and Mr. Ferrell likewise. Both sides be- 
lieve they are right. To try to pass direct 
judgment on whether the things done were 
ethical or unethical is exceedingly difficult. 

“T should like to submit one fact which 
T think will not be disputed. Mr. Palmer 
is in exile. He is ecclesiastically ostra- 
cized. This body does not know whether he 
is a great sinner or sinned against. It is 
known that he is broken-hearted, thinking 
that he must leave the ministry altogether. 
T am not acquainted with Palmer. I simply 
know that there he is with probably very 
little prospect of ever obtaining another 
Unitarian church. There is a eruelty about 
the corporate impersonal action of a body 


Meeting of the Ministerial Union which filled Eliot Hall to consider Lynn Church 
affair hears statement of directors, and several letters and speakers, but 
| adjourns without any decisive action 


of people when they come to deal with an 
individual. Their punishment is altogether 
too severe. The people always rush to the 
aid of the church, and the man is left to 
shift for himself. 

‘With university professors in a case 
like this there would be a complete pub- 
lication of the facts. A statement of the 
facts, to go forth as the publication of 
this organization, I very sincerely recom- 
mend.” 

The reports and correspondence read in- 
eluded two reports from Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., a report from the minority in the 
Lynn chureh in support of Mr. Palmer, 
a petition to the union from the Unita- 
rian ministers in New York City in sup- 
port of Mr. Palmer, a letter from Rev. 
Robert T. Weston of the Unitarian church 
of Trenton, N.J., in support of Mr. 
Palmer, a letter from Rey. Oscar B. Hawes 
of the Unitarian church of Keene, N.H., 
in support of the Lynn church, a letter to 
Mr. Palmer from the union in accord- 
ance with the resolution at the January 
meeting, and Mr. Palmer’s reply to this 
letter. 

Dr. Billings’s first report told of the 
allegation of Mr. Palmer’s supporters that 
at the meeting of the church members 
November 19, 1931, which accepted Mr. 
Palmer’s resignation, the inactive mem- 
bers of the church dominated the meeting 
and many active members who supported 
Mr. Palmer were prevented from voting. 
Dr. Billings’s ‘second report is incorpo- 
rated in the statement of the board of di- 
rectors of the union. 

The report from the minority in the 
Lynn church told of the complaints made 
to Mr. Palmer at a trustees’ meeting in 
October. One complaint was by Lawrence 
BE. Brown, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, who said that what he wanted was 
preaching of a “tranquil and comforting 
sort” and that “Mr. Palmer’s sermons 
made him feel depressed’. The following 
Sunday, the report recounted, Mr. Palmer 
announced from the pulpit that the trus- 
tees had attempted to interfere with his 
freedom, and that as a consequence he 
would offer his resignation. The resigna- 
tion was accepted, the minority made a 
protest to the Ministerial Union, Dr. 
Billings and Rey. James Luther Adams 
of the Second Church in Salem were ap- 
pointed by the union to investigate the 
situation. The December and January 
meetings of the union were partly devoted 
to consideration of the matter, and the 
meeting February 29 was entirely given 
up to it. 
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Statement of Ministerial Union 


Following is the statement in full of the 
Directors of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union : 

The Directors of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union have been deeply concerned 
over the situation which developed in the 
relationship between Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer and the Lynn Unitarian Church 
since it was first brought to their attention. 

Feeling that, in view of the wide pub- 
licity which has been given to the case, 
a friendly investigation should be made, 
the Directors of the Union invited the 
other representative national organizations 
of the Unitarian Church to join with them 
in forming a commission of investigation. 
These organizations, with the exception of 
the Y. P. R. U., declined on the ground 
that such a move would be a violation 
of the fundamental Unitarian principle 
of the autonomy of the local church. Since 
the investigation could not be representa- 
tive, the Directors decided to act alone. 
They decided to continue their plans to 
investigate because they felt that the seri- 
ousness of the charges arising from the 
case might easily do injustice not only to 
those immediately concerned but to the 
churches, the ministers, and even to the 
fundamental principles of the Unitarian 
Church if a clear statement was not made 
after non-partisan investigation. 

ws 

In continuing their investigation they 
realized that: 

(1) They have no authority over the 
Lynn Unitarian Church. By the congre- 
gational polity of the Unitarian Church, 
each local church is an independent organ- 
ization with full right to conduct its af- 
fairs in any way it sees fit to do. Any 
attempt of national officials to usurp au- 
thority over local churches has been 
jealously fought and renounced within the 
fellowship of our churches. The autonomy 
of our local churches is based upon our 
faith in the essential rightness of the 
local church and is therefore an essential 
hazard of our polity and faith. 

(2) They have no authority over a min- 
ister in the fellowship of Unitarian min- 
isters. Every minister in our fellowship 
is a free agent. This, too, is an integral 
part and an essential hazard of our reli- 
gious faith—a belief in the essential right- 
ness of the spirit of a man dedicated to 
the ministry of our churches. 

(3) The Unitarian Church has rightly 
rejected compulsion and has substituted 
religious persuasion. The Directors realize 
that this is a hazard, but they believe it 
is a lesser hazard than the stagnation of 
fixed rules and the compulsion of denom- 
inational authority in religion. They be- 
lieve that the standards of ethics intrin- 
sic in the character of the men and women 
in our churches and in our ministry will 
compare favorably with the ethics of any 
body of men and women in churches or in 
a ministry based upon fixed codes and the 
compulsion of denominational authority. 
However, they realize that in some un- 
fortunate situations the ethics of both min- 


isters and churches may violate this trust. 
It is popularly supposed that this trust 
has been violated in the relationship be- 
tween Mr. Palmer and the Lynn Unitarian 
Church. 

In making their investigation the Di- 
rectors obviously could not usurp authority 
over either Mr. Palmer and the minority 
which supported him or the majority 
which voted to accept his resignation. That 
would be a repudiation of our most funda- 
mental principle. For the reasons given 
above it was fully as unthinkable that 
they should remain silent on such an issue 
as that now raised. Between these two 
positions lay a third which is consonant 
with the best principles of our tradition: 
the way of friendly investigation in co- 
operation with both parties concerned. It 
is in this way that the Directors of the 
Ministerial Union have endeavored to 
work. They have endeavored to secure a 
frank statement of fact from either side. 
They have scrupulously avoided any judg- 
ment of the case until they have used 
every power in their control to discover 
the real facts. They believe that any judg- 
ment based upon less than the facts re- 
vealed by such an investigation of both 
sides is worse than no judgment. They 
courteously question whether those who 
have been impatient and quick to con- 
demn would not haye done better if they 
had followed the same method. 

The minority which supported Mr. 
Palmer in the Lynn Unitarian Church has 
filed with the Directors a statement mak- 
ing two charges against the majority 
which voted to accept Mr. Palmer’s re- 
signation : 

(1) “That the fundamental issue at 
stake was that of the freedom of the pul- 
pit’, and “that a free pulpit was not en- 
couraged, or even allowed in Lynn”. 

(2) “That the methods used to obtain 
a majority vote against Mr. Palmer at 
the parish meeting on November 17, 1931, 
were, to say the least, unethical and un- 
christian.” 


wa 


The majority which under the duly 
elected officers of the church voted to ac- 
cept Mr. Palmer’s resignation has con- 
sistently refused tc make a public state- 
ment. When approached by a representa- 
tive of the Ministerial Union, the officers 
of the church declined to make any state- 
ment other than to say that while appre- 
ciating the courtesy of the Union in giving 
the officers of the church the chance to 
make such a statement, they feel that 
nothing would: be accomplished by their 
doing so; that the action of the church 
needs no defence; that the church has 
always stood for a free pulpit and that 
there has been no change in this respect 
during the recent crisis; that they do not 
regard it as dignified or useful for the 
church to engage in any public contro- 
versy on the subject. 

There are three possible ways of inter- 
preting the silence of the majority: (1) 
They believe that public controversy about 
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the internal administration of a church 


can serve no good purpose; that the place © | 


for all controversy on church polity is 


within the legally constituted body of | 


church members. This position, held by 
many individuals and many organizations, 


is one which they have a perfect right to. } 
(2) They may be endeavoring to }} 
cover up what they believe to be their |} 


hold. 


own misconduct in a conspiracy of silence. 
(3) They may be endeavoring to shield 


what they believe to be misconduct on i 
the part of a minister which, if openly || 
published, might damage a promising |) 


career. Most of those who have indicted 


the Lynn Church have assumed that the i 
silence of the majority is due to the second }| 
of these possibilities. They do violence to }) 
justice unless they have conclusive evi- i 
dence that it is due to this, and to neither } 
the first or the third. The Directors have |||) 


found it impossible to secure such evidence. 


In addition to the information gained | 
from the above-mentioned official commu- |) 


nications to the Directors, representatives 
of the Union have talked over the situa- 


tion informally both with members of the | 


majority and the minority of the Lynn 
Church. 


cw 


The first charge brought against the | 


church by the minority, that the issue was | ) 


a clear issue of the freedom of the pulpit 
and that the majority violated this Uni- | 
tarian principle, has been widely accepted 
by those who have condemned the Lynn 
Church. The Directors believe from their 


entangle this issue from other factors in 
the situation. In our fellowship of local } 
churches a church calls a minister on its 


own responsibility and the minister, if he } 


accepts, accepts on his own responsibility. 


The agreement between them is a mutual }/ 
agreement, and if either party sees fit to }) 


bring that agreement to an end, he has a § 
perfect right to do so. In this agreement ) 
the principles of religious freedom come } 
to a sharp focus, and in a time of social, 
political, economic, and religious ferment 
like the present, to a burning focus. When J 
there are fundamental differences of opin- 
ion between a minister and his people, both | 
are bound to stand before God for what | 
they believe to be true, but to do so forti- | 
fied with tolerance, understanding, and |) 
positive love for those who, before God i 
differ with them. When fundamental dif- i 
ferences are so guarded, it may be that | 
only a good-natured deadlock will result. I) 
But in a religious fellowship good- natured | 
deadlock seldom exists for a long period | 
of time. Hither antagonism creeps in and | 


destroys potential value; or there is that | 


rarest of all spiritual gifts—growth of |) 
vision, understanding, and spiritual power 


on one or both sides. It is for the promise 


il 
of freedom. The freedom of the pulpit is | 


of this spiritual gift that our fellowship 
has taken upon itself the essential hazards 


always conditioned by the power of reli-} 
gious persuasion; and antagonism is the. 
negation of religious persuasion. If the 


greater responsibility for religious per: | l 


suasion seems to fall upon the shoulders # 
of the minister by reason of his dedica- |) 


| 
investigation that it is impossible to dis- | 
} 
{ 
| 
ft 
| 
| 
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tion to the call of spiritual leadership, the 
power and influence given to laymen in 
our churches places upon them an equal 
responsibility. From their study of the 
‘Situation in Lynn, the Directors believe 
that antagonism was present in the rela- 
tionship between Mr. Palmer and members 
of the church long before the situation 
came to a crisis. They know that there 
were attempts on both sides to check the 
‘growing antagonism. At the present time 
it seems impossible to tell on which side 
the antagonism originated. It is quite pos- 
sible that Mr. Palmer and the Lynn Church 
should never have entered into a mutual 
agreement. Differences which they did not 
realize may have been too great from the 
first. But it is clear that in spite of all 
attempts to check it, the antagonism grew, 
paralyzing religious persuasion at the root, 
until freedom of the pulpit and of the pew 
were alike menaced. 
The second charge brought against the 
ehurch by the minority is that ‘the 
methods used to obtain a majority vote 
against Mr. Palmer ... were unethical 
jand unchristian.” While it is obviously 
impossible for the Directors to make per- 
sonal investigation of the detailed and 
joften personal charges brought against 
‘the church by the minority, these points 
‘seem clear: (1) In such an atmosphere 
of antagonism and distrust as prevailed 
at the time, it was easy for members on 
leither side to misinterpret the actions of 
members on the other. It would be sin- 
gular if in such a hotly contested, even 
hough parliamentary, war there were not 
stories of atrocities on both sides and 
some acts among a few on either side 
which might form a just basis for such 
stories. (2) Proxies were used by both 
sides, and are legal according to the by- 
laws of the Lynn Church. (3) Members 
of the minority have not questioned the 
legality of the vote to accept Mr. Palmer’s 
resignation; and while suggesting that 
“the use of proxies” was “a most unusual 
roceeding for a church”, it is apparent 
that they used proxies themselves. 
| In view of the situation as outlined 
above, the Directors have come to the 
following conclusions : 
I. If freedom of the pulpit is interpreted 
simply as the right of a minister to preach 
he truth as he sees it, the fundamental 
issue in the Palmer case was not freedom 
of the pulpit. That simple issue was com- 
licated by the whole relationship be- 
sween Mr. Palmer and the people of the 
hurch he served. In view of the growing 
antagonism which neither he nor his 
people were apparently able to check by 
religious persuasion, it was inevitable that 
she mutual agreement between them 
should be dissolved. 
| II. It is impossible for the Directors at 
this time to discover either on which side 
whe antagonism originated or which side, 
f either, was chiefly responsible for its 
zrowth. 
III. To condemn either the Lynn Chureh 
or Mr. Palmer for what happened once 
that antagonism was fully under way 
seems to the Directors unjust. What hap- 
dened in one unfortunate alliance between 
a church and a minister may never happen 
again in the alliances which either may 
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An Armed League of Nations? No! 


ROLAND HALL SHARP 


How the delegates in Geneva reacted to the proposal of M. Tardieu, with concise 
reasons for refusing to resort to military force under international aegis 


GENEVA. 
S if the Disarmament Conference did 
aN not already find dozens of bypaths 
opening to divert it from the 
straight line of action laid down in the 
Draft Convention, the French delegation 
started a sightseeing tour on the whole 
question of how world peace should be 
ordered. Tickets are not selling well, al- 
though a lot of people are taking the 
survey by arm-chair touring. 

This conference is specifically designed 
to limit and reduce armaments. The Draft 
Convention arranges the various types of 
arms in tables with blank spaces for 
figures representing the arms to be al- 
lowed to each nation. The French pro- 
posals have not upset this apple cart, but 
many of those present have deserted it 
momentarily to take a flight to Mars. 

It can hardly be expected that this con- 
ference will go far in achieving reduc- 
tions if it is embroiled in the whole ques- 
tion of an armed peace machinery versas 
one depending upon moral force alone, 
or with simple police power. 

For at bottom that is the issue raised 
by the French proposals. It was a dra- 
matic moment when M. André Tardieu, 
leaping in before formal presentation of 
cases was in order, stepped before the 
press which had been notified that an an- 
nouncement of great importance was to be 
made. 

In precise French, with expressive ges- 
tures, the -War Minister called for an 
armed League of Nations, controlling vast 
international air, land, and sea forces. 

“Prance has made her choice’, he said. 
“She suggests that the others should make 
theirs.” 

Upon the outlined “conditions for the 
organization of peace’, M. Tardieu pro- 
posed specific measures for control and 
limitation of armaments. 

Opinion naturally differs widely on an 
armed League. Under the French plan, to 
be a Geneva admiral of the air or sea 
would call for just a bit larger epaulets 
than any other admiral could rightfully 
wear. Geneva would be the center of world 
armies and an air-force able to dominate 
all comers. Nations would contribute to 
these forces on a pro-rata basis. Regional 
armies would be located at strategic points 
to step in and hold disputant powers at 
arm’s length until peaceful settlement 
could be effected. 

In addition to this ambitious military 
organization, an international police force 
would be set up to “prevent war” and a 
first contingent of punitive forces to “re- 
press war and to bring immediate assist- 
ance to any State victim of aggression”. 

The first implication of this interna- 
tional war machine and police force is a 
unified control of League of Nations policy 
on grave international disputes. The policy 
would tend to precipitate conflicts, when 
it became hydra-headed on issues similar 
to that in Manchuria. 


Consider League action with reference 
to the Sino-Japanese dispute. The most 
decisive move made by the League was an 
ultimatum to withdraw troops to treaty 
limits. Prompt replies have not ceased to 
come from beyond the Great Wall and at 
Shanghai—‘Japan must protect her na- 
tionals” and “China continues to provoke 
reprisals.” 

Suppose the League had heayy bombing 
planes, vessels, and troops under its com- 
mand, instead of issuing paper ultimatums 
and dispatching investigating commissions. 
The Japanese unquestionably would wel- 
come armed intervention far less than they 
have political representations. So the 
League would have to strong-arm Japan, 
and anyone who senses the Japanese deter- 
mination to go on in its policy with refer- 
ence to China, knows that would mean a 
three-cornered war, with the League be- 
tween fires, or else the virtual ally of one 
combatant. Each disputant would un- 
doubtedly try to use the League forces 
for its own purposes. 

Again, how shall the League decide 
which combatant has most right on its 
side? The theoretical ability of the Coun- 
cil to hold the scales even has not been 
demonstrated thus far in the mere ex- 
change of opinion. 

Actually, should need arise for use of 
the proposed League armies, the Council 
would be divided almost without question. 
Here enters an aspect of the French plan 
which carries sinister implications. Heavy 
arms of aggression would be under the 
control of the League, except that they 
could be possessed by powers which under- 
took to place them at the disposal of the 
League under certain conditions, including 
common action by the League in enforcing 
peace. 

Failing common action, which in the 
past has been the exception rather than 
the rule in grave situations, the nations 
possessing heavy arms would be free to 
use them for defence simply upon notifica- 
tion to the League. The specified arms in- 
clude heavy bombing aircraft, batteries of 
heavy long-range artillery, capital ships 
carrying guns exceeding eight inches or a 
tonnage exceeding 10,000, and submarines 
beyond a tonnage to be determined. 

Aside from the practical difficulties is 
the deeper objection to its underlying 
philosophy. A clause sums it up in the 
text of the proposal which refers to “en- 
suring to the League its superiority of 
air strength”. [Author’s italics.] 

This points to reliance upon armed force 
for security. The position is flatly stated 
by the memorandum. After implying that 
the peace work of the League has been 
hampered by lack of force, it adds, “There 
must be a change of method; in future 
we must seek in common action that 
security which each nation has hitherto 
endeavored to obtain by its own force 


alone.” 
(Continued on page 145) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Washington ts First 


ASHINGTON STILL STANDS first in the 
\X triumvirate who chiefly gave us this Re- 
public. There was Hamilton on the right, 
and Jefferson on the left. Each of these men was 
a political intellectual, whose philosophy of the 
nascent State was opposed almost diametrically to 
the other, yet each was called for the creative ne- 
cessity of the hour. Between them stood Wash- 
ington, never an intellectual, but something better 
for the era—a man of great sense. We use the 
word “sense” with a feeling for all of its essence. He 
was able to weigh and to strike a balance between 
his colleagues. His course was as high above mere 
compromise as the Government which he led into 
being was high above a mixture of loose democracy 
and overbearing aristocracy. There it stands to this 
day ! 

The reason Washington became the first Presi- 
dent was that he seemed, and indeed was, removed 
from partisanship, as it was represented by the two 
preéminent thinkers at his side. His name has shone 
less in the philosophical history of the country than 
the names of Jefferson and Hamilton because an 
advocate of a decisive point of view is more inter- 
esting and more susceptible of analysis than the 
man whose mission it is to resolve the differences 
and get that essential something on which the 
thinkers will somehow agree and the people al- 
together will accept for a practical working basis. 

Washington never thought out a doctrine of 
government and he left almost nothing of a theory 
of state. He acted out a principle of politics in the 
manner of a man who had a genius for what would 
work. So to this day we have not had, it seems to 
us, an adequate description of the things we as a 
Nation actually do; we who are partisans are al- 
ways pulling this way and that way in our think- 
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ing, and never coming to that equilibrium which | 
Washington gave us as the great foundation off 
America. For a season we fashioned, thanks to his#| 
genius for weighing and balancing, a secure rockj 
on which to stand. That rock still abides, we arej} 
sure on it. No matter what the winds of doctrinej] 
or what the ways of political parties, we believe} 
the thing that Washington did—though he did not} 
put it into words—is the fixed reality of sound goy- 
ernment throughout the world, and that his im} 
mortality will increase with the centuries. | 


No Economic Boycott! 


OULD AN ECONOMIC BOYCOTT, in they 

situation we face in the East, be wise? Fort 

ourselves, we are persuaded that under any 
form it would be a grave error. Our opinion has}! 
changed from the first strong impulse which we}! 
followed in our thought, desiring an end to thee 
invasion of China. The reason for our conyersion}| 
is simple. An economic measure which would cu 
off and starve Japan is only another word for war) 
and of course it is conceived in the theory of the 
statesmen as but force; not moral force, but phys 
ical force, because a boycott means holding back} 
physical sources of life. 

Let us not be deceived, nor deceive ourselves.} 
When we see beneath a form of words, it will be 
obvious to all thoughtful persons, will it not, that 
by resort to this sanction that would starve andj] 
cripple a Nation to make its military masters cease 
firing, we would do exactly what they are doing | 
but with a kind of hypocrisy which cannot beh 
charged against them, when all is said. If we really} 
believe in the way of the spirit, and follow after} 
patience with all moral effort such as our State} 
Department is making, we shall win the only vie+ 
tory worth winning, the only triumph that is en 
during. Either the spirit is right or the strong arm 
is right. We choose the spirit. 


Only One Regret 


“VY IFE IS very difficult”, said the Christian} 
Ewes pulling the quills out of her dear} 
kind little nose. “It is so hard to embrace af 
porcupine.” So runs an edifying little parable in i 
religious contemporary. We do not wish to be por i! 
cupine-ish. Far be it from us to show a single 
bristle which would discourage the eager advances 
of Christian Love. It is our happy curiosity which 
has been roused by an Unofficial Ballot on Churchl) 
Union, recently circulated by the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches and sent to constituent) 
Unitarian churches among others. The Ballot is 
instigated by a certain Institute of Social and Re} 
ligious Research in New York City. Question 4 id 
to this effect: Should the religious people of tha 
United States seek to unite the churches into ont 
church? Then follows this invitation: “If yo 11) 
answer to question (4) is “Yes”, cross out any 0 | 
the following which you do not mean to include }) 
1. Christian Scientists. 2. Jews. 3. Mormons. 4h 
Negro churches. 5. Pentecostal sects. 6. Roma i 
Catholics. 7. Spiritualists. 8. Unitarians.” dl 
begin to tingle with excitement to find ourselves) 
numbered among such a fascinating company 0} ) 


possible outcasts. We see ourselves making apt 
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proaches of consolation to the others, shivering in 
me gloom outside the Abode of Christian Love. 
We are sure that we have words of comfort appro- 
priate to sorrowing Mormons. We shall not with- 
hold our steadying hand from bewildered Roman 
Catholics. We shall search the ranks of the rejected 
Negro churches for that great friend who so often 
has been excluded from the society of the religious 
people. Only one sigh of regret trembles in our ex- 
pectancy. We do wish that the list of possible ex- 
clusions were longer. Why not give us all a full and 
fair opportunity? For ourselves, we dislike Deep 
Breathers; and we also have our religious doubts 
about one or two Bishops. Perhaps the Federation 
could afford to print a supplementary list, since it 
is supported not ungenerously by Boston Unita- 
rians. The 1931 Report of the Federation informs 
us that local Unitarian churches contributed 
$1,848.50 to the Federation. We do not wish to in- 
trude upon any future Christian festivity with a 
petty question of worldly morality; but ‘it would 
be quite nice to get our money’s worth. 


Know the By-laws 


HERE ARE two kinds of foolish people in 

this world—those who give advice, and those 

who too readily take it. However, we venture 
to place ourselves in the first class, in recommend- 
ing church members to become better acquainted 
with the by-laws of their church. 

It has been said that blessed is the country with- 
out a history, and it also can be said that blessed 
is the church that need never refer to its by-laws. 
But now and then it is absolutely imperative that 
the by-laws be followed, or trouble is sure to follow. 

When calling a minister, who is entitled to a 
ballot? When discontinuing a pastorate, who can 


-yote? When considering a radical change of policy, 


who can legally cast an opinion? Such questions 
are settled by the by-laws; hence the importance 
of knowing their contents. Often by ignorance or 
by tacit agreement the by-laws are broken, and if 
nothing be said, all well and good; but if one per- 
son object and challenge the action, serious diffi- 
culty sometimes follows. H. 


Nearing the End 


HIS COUNTRY ADMITS, officially and em- 

phatically, that the economic control of the 

land is not in the Government but in the hands 
of the financial leaders of the stock exchange, some 
of whom have been brought to light for raids of 
depression and for placing obstacles in the way of 
a recovery of the land, so gravely, desperately ill. 
First the President and then the United States 
Senate cry out in warning against the men who, 
within our present unrestrained system, can do 
what their will impels them to do. Now their be- 
havior is so bad, and the devastation they have 
wrought so terrible, that the Chief Magistrate of 


Nation and People contemplates the further de- 


cline of both prices and values manipulated largely 
by profit-lusters and openly rebukes those who are 
responsible for most of our present debacle. 

But what good does it do? When will we as a 
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mass be led to see what is being put over on us? When 
will we rise up and revolt for the commonweal? 
Our political liberty is ghastly emptiness if thirty- 
five millions of us nearly starve. Our religious lib- 
erty a pious fraud if a multitude in winter lacks 
clothing. Our equality before the law an abstract 
hypocrisy and deceit if numberless of our neighbors 
have neither sufficient warmth nor shelter. 

Of course they are right who say that only the 
making of character in those who control our eco- 
nomic life will cure our ills. But how long must we 
endure what grinds us down because of their lack 
of character? What power of Providence or of 
human principle is able to change their inward 
parts? We are nearing the end of our patience, and 
why they will not see it who are responsible above 
all others, is as baffling to us as similar blind con- 
duct of false leaders has been to the seers of every 
earlier and tragic age. j 

Let us open our eyes to the fact that in all the 
things which have to do with our livelihood we 
live not in a world governed by the people and 
for the people. The real masters constitute an 
autocracy in a democracy, and we are in our broken, 
despairing, and impoverished state because we are 
divided between living in these two opposing 
houses. On the one hand we are sovereigns in a 
political order, and, on the other hand, we are sub- 
jects in an economic order. It is this fact which 
makes us divided persons. Because we are thus 
living a dual life we have fallen to our present fate 
in the pit. Only we can raise ourselves. 


The Main Reason 


NE REASON, the main reason, why orthodox 
preaching has more ring and eloquence to it 
than we hear in liberal preaching is not far 

to seek. The man who has his beliefs all certain and 
fixed and in order, can sail the oratorical heights 
with no impediment in his speech. But your Unita- 
rian or other emancipated preacher has to move 
with regard for the always shifting scene of reli- 
gious truth. For him doctrines are subject to change. 
That fact cramps his style. His hearers also keep 
him careful. Flights of rhetoric do not grow from a 
root of intelligent caution. 

It is not at all surprising that liberal preachers 
as a rule lack popularity ; nor is it surprising, on the 
other hand, that many become famous as speakers 
outside the church in various fields where they prop- 
erly affirm their central propositions with assur- 
ance. In social, political, literary, economic, and 
philanthropic themes there is more agreement and 
freer scope than in theology. In the pulpit there is 
a kind of tentative presentment of truth which is 
invaluable in the progress of religion; but it does 
not make great speech and it does not appeal to 
the multitude. Such work is experimental, and its 
fruit comes long afterward. Yet it will be said there 
are liberal ministers who have both eloquence and 
vast following. The answer is_ that they have 
mastered the technique of presenting materials for 
examination rather than immediate acceptance. In 
so doing, their attainment is the highest in the 
preaching art, 
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Promptness, Regularity, and Obedience 


These positive virtues make active and growing church schools 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


VERYONE agrees that promptness 
E and regularity are virtues to be eul- 

tivated. Many church schools hold 
theoretically to these virtues, but they 
teach the exact opposite in their actual 
procedure. How many schools begin 
promptly at the advertised hour? How 
many teachers are unfailing in promptness 
and regularity of attendance? We think 
we are teaching promptness and regularity 
in our precepts, but our practices belie us. 
What are the children learning if our 
practices are lax? Emerson says some- 
where, ‘What you are speaks so loudly 
that I cannot hear what you say.” So let 
us beware of negative teaching in such 
fundamental matters as regularity and 
promptness. An unexplained absence or 
even tardiness on the part of a teacher is 
well-nigh inexcusable. If one of our pupils 
ean say, “I learned lateness and irregu- 
larity from my teacher’, we shall be 
chagrined. 

Everyone agrees that beauty and har- 
mony and esthetics are desirable, and 
should be taught positively. But what 
shall we say is the teaching on these sub- 
jects of a school which meets in a dingy 
basement? What esthetic lessons is a 
child absorbing who notes an _ ill-swept 
floor, a soiled ceiling, or blotched and 
broken plaster? I have seen kindergarten 
classes meeting in a chureh kitchen, older 
classes condemned to the furnace room, 
still others faced by dirty walls. We 
thought we were teaching positively but, 
alas, the negative teaching bid fair to out- 
weigh the positive. 

Not so many people agree that obedience 
is a cardinal virtue; but all are agreed 
that some sort of respect for authority is 
desirable. It makes all the difference in 
the world where the authority comes from. 
If I, in a deliberative assembly, vote 
with my associates for a measure, I have 
already gone a long way in yielding alle- 
giance to that authority. So if one expects 
to cultivate obedience, let the subjects 
have a share in framing regulations. The 
ground rules of a school should not be 
made by the teachers and then imposed 
on the children but should be made by 
the whole group. We believe in democracy, 
but our school systems make little pro- 
vision for fundamental training in the 
processes of democracy. Here is a splendid 
chance for the church schools to make a 
real contribution. Let the children make 
their own rules, settle their own policy, 
vote their own preferences. What a differ- 
ence it makes in our attitude towards some 
regulation that we ourselves have helped 
to make it! The teachers of a school should 
almost never vote away the children’s 
money. If they do, they are also voting 
away a real educational opportunity. You 
will find that when children have the mak- 
ing of their own rules and regulations 
they are even more strict with themselves 
than we are. Some of us have come to feel 
that obedience to any authority in which 
we have no share is a slavish virtue, a foe 


to progress, and a beginning of fascism. 

For some negative teaching the school 
is not responsible. We try in the church 
schools to teach respect for religion, re- 
gard for the church, and love for our 
neighbor, but what headway can we make 
in these matters ‘with children whose 
parents never go to church, pay no atten- 
tion to religion, and show by their lives 
that they despise some of their brothers? 
Perhaps the day will come when we can 
say to those parents who send us their 
children, “We will take your children on 
condition that you will not undo by your 
practices all that we are trying to teach.” 

Some rather less obvious examples of 
negative teaching appear when we con- 
sider our handling of the Bible and wor- 
ship. If our Bible teaching is so dull and 
uninteresting that our students hate it, 
and if we send out graduates who will 
never turn with pleasure and profit to the 
reading of the Scriptures, we are doing 
negative teaching. How to make the Bible 
interesting is a question outside the sphere 
of this paper, but one or two negatives 
may be of value. Do not make extravagant 
statements about the authority which re- 
sides in the Bible, claims which will after- 
wards return to vex you. Do not make 
extraordinary demands upon the credulity 
of your students by emphasizing such 
things as miracles and predictive prophecy. 
If any of our pupils can say that he 
learned to dislike the Bible in the church 
school we have been doing negative 
teaching. 

In the matter of worship we do negative 
teaching unless we get our pupils to feel 
that worship opens doors for them into 
the infinite, provides them with an im- 
petus towards the good life, and joins 
them in a union of sympathy with their 
fellow worshipers. These results will not 
come of themselves, but must be carefully 
planned. It is safe to say that they will 
not come if we merely say,. without pre- 
vious preparation, “We will use to-day the 
service on page 6.” In worship, as in ad- 
ministration, cooperation is essential. If 
we have a personal share, no matter how 
slight, in formulating or administering the 
service, we get more out of it than we 
would over something which is just handed 
out to us. Why not a committee on wor- 
ship, changed from time to time, which 


shall plan the worship service, enlist par-. 


ticipants, and try to make the whole 
effective? This year in a school in New 
York the worship in the upper school on 
the Sunday before Christmas centered on 
the idea of bringing the Christmas spirit 
into a world which needs it sadly. Three 
students of high school age told of three 
men who are doing just that. They are 
Jan Smuts in his work for the League of 
Nations, Albert Schweitzer in his war 
against disease and savagery in Africa, 
and Norman Thomas in his regard for the 
condition of the downmost man. If we can 
combine our services of worship with the 
experiences and character problems of our 


children, we shall be doing them a real i | 


service. 

We should guard against negative teach- 
ing about God. Some textbooks and some 
teachers go too far in teaching little chil- 
dren about the care which God will take 
of them, teachings which the child must 
unlearn later. We can get along quite well 
without Pollyanna ideas of the universe. 
And we are doing negative teaching when 
we come to regard prayer aS a way of 
shifting our responsibility upon God, or 


as a substitute for work, as when in the }| 


presence of a hard question we resort to 
prayer as an alternate for hard thinking. 
To quote Professor Craig of Oberlin, “Does 
the religious educator desire a basis for 
comfortable optimism and gracious ami- 
ability, or the rigorous heroism which led 
Jesus to the cross? Do we want boys and 
girls to believe that there are angels in 
heaven who watch over them, or that to 
live in this world in conscientious loyalty 
to’ highest principles is only possible at 
genuine cost? Hence the teacher must re- 
mind his pupils that God’s loving care for 
Jesus did not save him from the cross. 
Neither will it save us from bearing our 
real crosses.” 
Finally, we shall succeed in our teach- 
ing if along with an avoidance of nega- 
tives there are some positives such as are 
indicated by the negatives already men- 
tioned. As a last word, one would like to 
emphasize our individual and collective 
desire for a better world wherein shall 
dwell justice, peace, and good will. To 
address ourselves to this task, and to 
realize that the gospel of our religion is 
adequate to the task, gigantic though it 
is, is to be filled with a passion and a 
hope that will carry us on, even to the 
end. So to a world which is in dire need 
of redemption we would carry our mes- 
sage of justice, peace, and good will. 


_ Meeting for Friendly Links 

A good number of Evening Alliance 
members attended the meeting held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Thursday evening, February 18. This meet- | 


ing was held in the interests of the 
Friendly Links activities of the General 
Alliance. Miss Clara Billings, chairman 
of the Committee on Friendly Links of the 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, pre-— 


sided. Miss Mary F. Gill, pioneer in this |) 


work, and for many years chairman of 
the central committee, told of the history 
of the Friendly Links abroad and its early 
beginnings in this country; she also read 
a message from Mrs. Walter D. Loring, 
present chairman of the committee, who 
was unable to be present on account of 
illness. Miss Helen Church, president of 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
spoke on “An English Byway’’, an inter- 
esting report of correspondence with her 
“Hnglish Link” and its far-reaching in- 
fluence in promoting international friend- 
ship and good will. A group of songs ren- 
dered by Miss Elsie Coolidge of Watertown 
added to the pleasure of the evening. 
Representatives of the Reading and Quincy 


Evening Alliance groups were present; 


and much interest and enthusiasm were 
aroused in this important phase of Alli- 
anee work. 


| 
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What One School Did 


| Harvard Street Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
increases enrollment 200 per cent. 


Increasing the church school enrollment 
- over two hundred per cent., and the weekly 
| average attendance over one hundred and 
fifty per cent., has been the accomplish- 
ment of the church school at the Harvard 
| Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
» Mass, It is interesting to study how so 
unusual an increase could be made in the 
| brief period of six months. 


_ A year ago, the church school commit- 
tee of the church decided to take definite 
steps in building the enrollment and effi- 


’ ciency of the school. In order to do this, 
' they totally 


| stead of having all departments meet 
together, the school was departmentalized, 


| rate services of worship. The hour of meet- 


* with all on time each Sunday morning. 


a study of all available church literature, 


'yarious materials for a.curricular course. 


‘a staff of five officers was Soon increased 
to eighteen. In each of two classes under 
) the erading system there was but one 
‘pupil, yet it was decided, in order to build 
} a graded school, the grading process should 


remain as the foundation for a larger 
) school. It was not long before both classes 
‘had an increased enrollment. 

~The school has worked out an unusual 
| system of records. The children are graded 


the lesson, and interest. Hach quarter they 
, are given an examination of the work 
| eovered. This is graded, and report cards 
are sent to the parents. The follow-up 
system of absentees is made weekly by the 
department superintendent, the director of 
the church school, the teacher of the class, 
/and by the pastor, which means that the 
_ percentage of absentees from the school 
-has been tremendously reduced. 
- Bach month the officers and teachers 
hold a supper and business meeting. Some 
_ phase of religious education which is of 
interest to the whole group, and dealing 
with a particular problem in the school, is 
presented by an authoritative outside 
speaker. There has been organized a par- 
-ent-teachers’ group, 2 cradle roll, and the 
school has now under way a project to 
make a house-to-house survey of its com- 
munity to list each child in its church 
affiliation. 

The church school supports the seasonal 
pageants and plays, a junior choir, and 
| various other activities which create en- 
thusiasm and interest for every member. 
The problem of securing able and compe- 


disregarded all precedents 
-and completely reorganized the school. In- 


each department haying its own corps of 
; teachers and officers, and conducting sepa- 


| ing was changed from twelve o’clock noon 
(to nine forty-five A.M., the teachers ar- 
) riving at nine-thirty, and each department 
* having as its ideal a perfect attendance 


| The various departments were provided 
/ with hymn books specially designed for 
| the age of the child. The committee made 


+ and from the great mass studied, selected 


| Along with this the superintendents of 
| the various departments were provided 
' with monthly and weekly religious maga- 
'gines which would keep them in touch 
/ with modern trends in religious education. 
' A school that had been operating with 


‘not be altered, and the classes were to 


| each Sunday on aptitude, knowledge of 
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tent officers and teachers has not yet been 
a question, for there are more volunteers 
than there are classes. Success has been 
enjoyed by the school because of the spirit 
of venture on the part of all those asso- 
ciated with it. 


A Church School Library 


Marblehead revives the 
collection 


RUTH W. COTTON 


idea in a fine 


The church school at Marblehead, Mass., 
has revived the idea of the library. The 
fact is recognized that the day of the 
Sunday school library, as conceived sey- 
eral years ago, is past, and cannot, prob- 
ably should not, be revived. Public li- 
braries have increased, are better supplied 
with juvenile literature, and are more 
accessible. Parents are more alert to good 
reading for their children. 

But with all allowance made for more 
aecessibility to good books, the fact re- 
mains, as investigation at Marblehead 
disclosed, that there is a place in the Sun- 
day school for distribution of worth while 
books. No attempt was made to collect 
literature for ages beyond twelve years, 
because those children may go to the 
publie library and make their own selec- 
tions. But practical demonstration has 
been given the committee at Marblehead 
that children between the ages of four 
and ten take the books and thoroughly 
enjoy them. 

Funds were gathered by entertainments 
and contributions; and a committee ap- 
pointed to make the selections. This com- 
mittee talked with Miss Jordan of the 
Boston Public Library, Professor Fritch- 
man, Boston University, the local librarian, 
Miss Anna Cole, and other experts in 
juvenile literature. The Horn Book, that 
indispensable magazine for parents, pub- 
lished by the Bookshop for boys and girls, 
was studied. All this preparatory work 
was done before making selections. As a 
result the library now has a collection of 
sixty volumes of the best juvenile litera- 
ture obtainable, in the way of composition, 
text and illustrations. Many of the chil- 
dren could not own these books themselves. 

Realizing that children give books hard 
usage the committee prepared denim bags 
in which the volume might be carried to 
and from the library, and kept while in 
the home. Various methods of distribution 
have been tried. The one finally evolved 
was to display the books on a broad table, 
following the school session, and allow 
the children to make selections. 

There has never been any question re- 
garding enjoyment of the books by the 
pupils. Parents read the books to the 
smaller children, and frequently express 
astonishment that such entertaining, beau- 
tiful and valuable children’s literature is 
available. The library idea was introduced 
to the parents at a Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Meeting, when explanation of the project 
was given, and inspection of the books 
invited. Miss Gertrude Neilson, then super- 
intendent of the church school, gave 
valuable assistance in formation of the 
library. The librarian is Miss Jane 


Goodwin. 
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A. U. A. Nominations 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at its meeting on 
Tuesday, February 9, sitting as a nominat- 
ing committee, made the following nomina- 
tion : 

Treasurer. Term expires May, 1933 (to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Henry H. Fuller), Parker EB. Marean, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The nominating committee charged with 
making nominations of officers and directors 
of the American Unitarian Association to 
be presented to the Annual Meeting of 
May 24, 1932, is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

Chairman, William H. Pear, Boston, 
Mass.; secretary, Rev. Gerald R. Fitz- 
Patrick, Rockland, Mass.; Mrs. Osear C. 
Gallagher, Keene, N.H.; Rev. W. W. W. 
Argow, Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I.; Frederick C. 
Peach, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The committee presents the following 
lists of nominations: 

Regional vice-presidents, 
May, 1933: 

James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 

William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, Mass. ; 

Charles Bolte, New York City; 

Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; 

Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Ill. ; 

Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Oakland, 
Calif. ; 

James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

George Falconer, Montreal, P.Q. 

Directors for three years, term expires 
May, 19385: 

Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. John B. Nash, New York City; 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. ; 
Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Ia.; 
Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. 

Directors for one year, term expires 
May, 1933: 

N. Horton Batchelder, Windsor, Conn., 
representing schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies; John H. Lathrop 
Brooklyn, N.Y., representing social 
agencies and societies. 

The list lacks one name for the board 
of directors, to be added later. The Gen- 
eral Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the 
Ministerial Union, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union make their own nomina- 
tions of representatives under the by-laws 
of the Association. The Laymen’s League 
has nominated William C. Crawford; the 
General Alliance has nominated Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees; and the Young People’s 
Religious Union has nominated Frank B. 
Frederick. The by-laws further provide: 

“Nominations for any and all officers 
and directors may be made through nom- 
ination papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent church, 
and such nominations when reported to 
the Secretary of the Nominating Commit- 
tee not less than sixty days prior to any 
annual meeting shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” 
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Eagle’s Flight 
Tun Wric or AMERICA. By James Truslow 
Adams. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. $3.75. 


With the majority of the reviewers of 
this work, we find ourselves in hearty 
accord. All that has been said in its praise 
is thoroughly deserved. We have read it 
from beginning to end with growing in- 
terest and delight. Of all the books written 
about our country, past and present, none 
has been quite like this. Mr. Adams has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in com- 
bining the qualities of a trained historian 
with the vision of a poet. Hence, not only 
does the book compare favorably with such 
histories of the Republic as those of Ford 
and McMaster. but it also has something 
of the charm of Benét’s John Brown's 
Body. Foremost among the many char- 
acteristics of this unusual book is an epic 
quality, sustained through all its pages, 
which can scarcely fail to inspire the most 
prosaic-minded reader. Like the flight of 
an eagle, the mighty spectacle of our na- 
tional evolution from its earliest begin- 
nings to the present day, is presented in 
great sweeps of imagination and clear in- 
sight, couched in telling prose. The author 
defines his purpose. Instead of writing a 
conventional history, “He has desired 
rather to paint a picture, with broad 
strokes of the brush, of the variegated 
past which has made our national story, 
and at the same time to try to discover 
for himself and others how the ordinary 
American, under which category most of 
us come, has become ‘what he is to-day in 
outlook, character, and opinion.” “He has 
been equally interested in the whole color- 
ful pageant of the great epic which is our 
history, and in trying to discover how we 
became what we have become... . He has 
endeavored to trace the beginning at their 
several points of entry of such American 
concepts as ‘bigger and better’, of our 
attitude toward business, of many char- 
acteristics which are generally considered 
as being ‘typically American’, and, in 
especial, of that American dream of a 
better, richer, happier life for all our 
citizens of every rank which is the greatest 
contribution we have as yet made to the 
thought and welfare of the world.’ Thus, 
as Lecky wrote a History of Huropean 
Morals, Mr. Adams has sought to write a 
history of the inner life of our fellow 
countrymen as it has developed through 
three hundred years. He lays particular 
stress upon the influence wrought upon the 
ideals of democracy, religion, and our 
civilization in general by the changing 
frontiers which grew and expanded, ever 
westward, from colonial days to the be- 
ginning of the present century. Mr. Adams 
holds that this fact of continually widen- 
ing horizons has been a tremendous force 
in shaping our thinking and ideals. At 
the same time, though the economie basis 
of life in these United States is given 
much prominence, our history being inter- 
preted, to no small extent, in terms of 
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business, no vital factor is neglected. The 
personalities, conflicts, politics, which have 
helped to make our government and our- 
selves what we are, are given due con- 
sideration. The conclusions arrived at are, 
without exception, candid, discriminating, 
and just. A book for every thoughtful 
American to own, read, and ponder. 
Ne IR, Tals 


The Writing Art 

THe Writinc Art. Authorship as Haxperi- 
enced and Expressed by the Great Writers. An 
Anthology selected by Bertha W. Smith and 
Virginia GC. Lincoln. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 

Very suggestive and stimulating read- 
ing; especially beneficial for a clergyman ; 
not merely because he writes, habitually 
or oceasionally. For, as a matter of fact, 
in that profession an appreciable number 
are at best apologetically tolerant of the 
written sermon; and, on the other hand, 
judging by amusing instances in this de- 
lightful anthology, a majority of great 
writers shy at any sort of obvious ser- 
monizing. Here we haye a situation that 
goes behind writing to thinking. The more 
would-be preachers that read The Writ- 
ing Art, the merrier, and so, of course, 
the better for all concerned. It will give 
their thoughts a wider range than that 
afforded by a too sedulous cultivation of 


the homiletical frame of mind. A.M.L. 
Our Hymns 
UNITARIAN HymMN WritTeRS. By H. W. 


Stephenson. London: The Lindsey Press. 3/6. 


The Unitarian Church has been singu- 
larly fortunate in its hymn writers. The 
twenty chapters of the present volume 
discuss the life and work of twenty of the 
best of these, English and American. They 
range from such English writers as Sir 
Jobn Bowring and Sarah Flower Adams, 
to Americans such as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Samuel Johnson. 

There are human touches which throw 
light upon the lives and minds of these 
writers, as when Samuel Johnson writes 
to Samuel Longfellow, apropos of the 
Book of Hymns in which they had collabo- 
rated: “Do you find it still represeuts 
your theological standards? I shudder to 
say that there are almost a half-hundred 
hymns in that book which my tongue re- 
fuses to utter.” 

It is noted that in the services in Boston 
Music Hall, “Parker’s reading of the 
hymns was the significant event for 
some.” 

Some hymns age; others have a note of 
timelessness. Of the latter are Bowring’s 
“God is love; his mercy brightens’, 
Holmes’s “Lord of all being throned afar’, 
Samuel Longfellow’s “One holy church of 
God appears”, and Samuel Johnson’s 
“Life of ages richly poured’. 

In this volume, Mr. Stephenson has 
rendered a distinct service to the student 
of hymnody. W.S. S. 
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An Orthodox Stalwart 


You Must Go Ricut ON. By A. Z. Conrad. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50. 


A vigorous presentation, from the fun- 
damentalist point of view, of certain 
urgent problems concerning conditions 
personal, social, material, and spiritual, 
which at this time confront every thought- 
ful man and woman. We cannot evade 
them; and, if we are worth our salt, we 
will not take them lying down. We must 
earry on. 

To be sure, we do not all conceive 
these problems in the same terms, or try 
to solye them by the same methods. 
And so to come upon a frank, clear, un- 
varnished statement of convictions and 
opinions contrary to our own is a refresh- 
ing experience. Such invaluable service 
Dr. Conrad renders to those who differ 
from him, as well as bringing comfort 
and cheer and courage to the many who 
are of his way of thinking. Witness the 
closing chapter of this book, entitled 
“Twenty Theses to Which Evangelical 
Christianity is Committed”. That chapter 
should be tonic reading for those who 
cannot, as well as for those who can, sub- 
scribe to the theses it defends. A.M.L. 


Gospel for Youth 


Sermons I HAvb PREACHED TO YOUNG 
Prorpiy. Ldited by Sidney A. Weston. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. §1.60. 


These sixteen sermons, for college men 
and women (not for children), by some 
of America’s leading preachers, do much 
to remove the old stigma that sermons 
are dull reading. They are full of concise, 
logical thinking, and use in a fine way 
the methods of thought now used in all 
fields. They are free from special plead- 
ing, though here and there using old 
phraseology. They glow with spiritual 
light and earnestness. Our divisions as to 
liberal or conservative, orthodox or un- 
orthodox, find little standing ground here. 
They are human in sympathy and out- 
reach. A good book to give your student 


friends at Christmas. Older people will — 


find them worth while as well. G. L. P. 


Tabloid Reviews 


SuMMbmrR’s NicuT. By Sylvia Thompson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co. $2.50. 


Sophisticated fiction. Well done, though 
somewhat artificial. Plot cleverly managed. 
An attractive heroine; but the hero weak 
and despicable. He gets more than he de- 
serves. The book proves, however, that 
Sylvia Thompson’s powers as a novelist 
are ripening. A.R. H. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND RELIGION. By 
Leslie J. Belton. London: The Lindsey Press. 
1s. net. 


A handbook of the title’s subject. Valu- 
able for its brevity and clearness rather 
than for anything new in content. Grati- 
tude is due the author for his frank 
avowal that spiritualism is not a religion; 
and he succeeds in leading the reader to 
agree that, nevertheless, spiritualism has 
religious value. G. L. P. 
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Laymen Meet in Chicago 


First Mid-Western Convention hears in detail of inspired and 
intelligent ethical leadership in a troubled generation 


IVAL McPEAK 


Chicago, Ill., February 22. 
qs first Mid-Western Convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League ended 
last night, as it began and as it con- 
tinued through its four sessions, in a high 
pitch of interest and enthusiasm. From 
Saturday’s luncheon to Sunday night’s ad- 


journment, the vyarious meetings—open 
convention, group conference, small in- 


formal groups—were marked by eager par- 
ticipation by the laymen. 

Sessions were held in the beautiful 
Gothic First Unitarian Church. The hos- 
pitality of the people of this church, its 
staff, and its minister, Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, was greatly appreciated. George 
Landis Wilson was chairman of the Chi- 
cago laymen’s committee which made local 
arrangements, 
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Seldom, if ever, has a League conven- 
tion, whether national or regional, so 
closely stuck to its text as this one did. 
The theme was “The Relation of the Lib- 
eral Church to Its Community”. Unity 
and continuity around this theme was 
achieved throughout. President Herbert C. 
Parsons gave direction to the convention 
in his address. 

One commanding idea dominated every- 
thing that came from the speakers’ plat- 
form: the high necessity of an enlightened, 
articulate public opinion for bringing 
about any event for the common good, and 
the consequent obligation of every liberal 
churchman to inform himself, to make his 
opinion known to those in power, and to 
take active part in needed changes. It 
would be a unique and arresting phenom- 
enon if all matters that make for human 
good or ill were suddenly to receive by 
everyone the interest and concern that 
were manifest by the laymen at Chicago. 

In a resolution passed last night, the 
laymen declared that Japan, contrary to 
the Kellogg Pact, had sought to settle a 
dispute by other than pacific means, and 
appealed to the President and Congress to 
“sionify to the League of Nations that 
the United States will concur in any eco- 
nomic measures approved by them which 
the League of Nations may take to restore 
peace”. 

More than eighty men attended the con- 
vention, from Chicago and the following 
Mid-Western cities: Detroit and Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Duluth, Minn., Omaha, Neb., 
Keokuk, Iowa, St. Louis, Mo., Urbana, IIL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The attendance divided between the two 
group conferences, one led by Malcolm 
CG. Rees, administrative vice-presjdent, on 
chapter programs, and the other, by Ival 
McPeak, secretary, on church publicity. 
Out of the first came a proposal for lec- 
tureships maintained cooperatively by Mid- 
Western League chapters. In the publicity 
eonference there was well-informed dis- 
cussion of methods for publicizing the 


parish. Church promotion and publicity 
materials and League literature were on 
display. 

A reception was given to the delegates, 
League officers and staff by the faculty 
and students of the Meadville Theological 
School in the new library-administration 
building. A message of good will came 
from the national Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, in Boston. 

In the worship Sunday morning at the 
First Unitarian Church, the men partici- 
pated in a simple but distinctive service, 
one of four “ordinaries of worship’ com- 
piled by Mr. Vogt, and listened to his 
thoughtful discourse on “American Cul- 
ture’. It was admirably related. to the 
broader aspects of the convention theme. 
He presented religion as the “comprehend- 
ing category” of human experience, as the 
bringing together in a synthesis of the 
experiences of art, industry, and science 
into the complete experience which is reli- 
gion. The liberal church faces the great 
opportunity of bringing together in fellow- 
ship the men and women of these various 
interests to achieve this complete experi- 
ence. 

Michael M. Davis, director of medical 
services for the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
voiced a kindred idea in saying that the 
saving of souls was the proper province 
of the liberal church. The saving of bodies, 
the business of health, was in other hands, 
but it is for the church to foster the arts 
of living and the viewpoint toward all of 
life which make for mental health, per- 
sonal happiness, and the living out of 
ideals. Mr. Davis led up to this through 
a discussion of methods by which the 
health of men and women and children had 
been and could still further be vastly 
improved. 
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Closely related was the address of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher for 
the League. He asserted that, if the lib- 
eral church is to serve its community, it 
must rightly interpret the hungers and 
experiences of man, maintain hospitality 
to, and open discussion of, new social 
ideals, and provide a sound ethical leader- 
ship for a troubled generation. Also, it 
must have a gospel, for, if it is to relate it- 
self to its community, it eannot avoid the 
question of what is the religion which it 
hopes to embody in community life. 

Prof, John L. Gillin of the University 
of Wisconsin in his address on “The 
Church and the Offender” pointed out 
that it was the church that had intro- 
duced into penology the idea of reforma- 
tion as contrasted with retribution, and 
now it is for religious-minded men and 
women to see that actual practice in the 
treatment of the eriminal accords with 
the church’s ideals. 

The need of an informed public opinion 
in another department of well-being was 
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set forth by Prof. Harrison A. Dobbs of 
the University of Chicago in speaking on 
“The Community and the Welfare of Chil- 
dren’. The lack of such opinion has been 
back of much of the failure to get de- 
sirable child welfare legislation enacted. 
Professor Dobbs comprehensively outlined 
the needs and the modern methods of 
dealing with three classes of under- 
privileged children—the physically handi- 
capped, the dependent, and the alleged 
delinquent. 

Nowhere are sound thinking and steps 
toward sound practice more needed to-day 
than in the field of economics. Prof. Gar- 
field V. Cox, professor of finance in the 
School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago, in consider- 
ing “The Church and Heonomics”, pointed 
out the frequent discrepancy between 
what, by the profit test, is good for the 
stockholders, and what is good for the 
community. He declared that too often an 
individual or a nation follows a socially 
ruinous practice, knowing that it is ruin- 
ous, but hoping that it can profit through 
the practice and escape its share of the 
general penalty. Nevertheless, he believed 
that, with politics in its present state, it 
would be better to let business men them- 
selves endeavor to remedy the situation 
rather than to try some form of state 
socialism. 
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“T feel”, he said, “that the best chance 
the people of America have for pulling 
themselves out of this situation is in 
terms of disinterested cooperation on the 
part of the folk who are trying to run 
our economie life to-day; but it is highly 
important that they be ready to work 
together in this definite problem of re- 
ducing disparity between the problem of 
costs as it faces them and the problem of 
costs as that problem faces the commu- 
nity.” 

Prof. Ernest W. Burgess of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago treated of community 
problems that come out of city growth, 
illustrating them with a large map of 
Chicago. The city is divided into different 
worlds, which touch, which elash, but 
which do not interpenetrate or understand ; 
each other. Knowledge and human under- 
standing are the basic need. 

For the concluding address of the con- 
vention, President Parsons reviewed the 
addresses. The liberal church should be the 
natural radiating point for the study of 
the conditions they described, and many 
others not touched upon. The church must 
create the inspiration that will lead to 
the correction of the conditions that 
thwart human life. It was natural, he 
remarked, that the liberal church should 
have produced a disproportionate number 
of social workers, but the chureh has a 
responsibility beyond producing such in- 
dividuals. 

This responsibility of discovering and 
inspiring people to correct the wrongs of 
community life, rests especially on the 
laymen. As men of affairs, they are the 
greatest strength of the church, And the 
League,,as the organized resources of 
laymen, is a tower of strength to the lib- 
eral churches of the country. 
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Our Economic System on Trial 


Thomas Nixon Carver before the Monday Club 


who has been teaching economics and 

writing books for thirty-eight years, 
thirty-two of them in Harvard University, 
spoke under the auspices of the Ministers’ 
Monday Club to a union meeting of Con- 
gregational, Universalist, and Unitarian 
ministers, Monday, February 8, in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
“Our Economic System on Trial”. 

Professor Carver, who retires this year, 
was introduced by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, who said that twenty years ago he 
read and inwardly digested an excellent 
little book by Dr. Carver on “The Reli- 
gion Worth Having”, which for the reader 
transformed economics from the dismal 
science into a religious science, because 
it disclosed the ethical and spiritual rela- 
tion men and societies bear invariably to 
their means of livelihood. The Russians, 
said Dr. Dieffenbach, have sublimated an 
economic principle into a religious creed, 
namely, that the people shall be made 
secure in their subsistence by govern- 
mental authority and control. 

The present economic breakdown, with 
the Russian system as the principal al- 
ternative to our American voluntaristic 
capitalism, provided Professor Carver his 
theme, which he unfolded in a lucid and 
irresistible order, once the hearer accepted 
his premises. The present condition is un- 
like anything in history since the rise of 
Mohammedanism he said, and the trial 
of our present system brings into relief 
the other system, which he called military. 
“If Russia can give us better results by 
their system, I am willing to change over- 
night”, was Professor Carver’s frank 
avowal; but it was obvious that he be- 
lieves the American voluntaristic system 
is better and that he thinks it will sur- 
vive. 

Professor Carver’s ability to reduce his 
ideas to simple, even homely terms, meaty, 
lean, and firm, so that he appears almost 
hard, until he clinches a period with a 
pithy and humorous story, has the effect 
of pulling everybody down to earth, for 
he recoils from emotionalism, as his 
hearers learned when he disposed of an 
American statesman (who ventured re- 
cently into the economic field) as one who 
“subtracted from the sum of human knowl- 
edge every time he opened his mouth’’. 

All of us work from one of two motives, 
either for the lure of reward or because 
of a threat of compulsion. The difference 
between a hired man on a farm who gets 
a wage and the farmer’s son who works 
without pay under command, was illus- 
trated by the old story of the latter who 
told what he got for hoeing corn— 
“Nothing if I do, and hell if I don’t.” 
That is the military method, followed in 
war, in prison, and to-day in Russia. But 
there is a kind of stability in this system, 
which in fact may be rigidity ; on the other 
hand the instability of the voluntaristic 
system is due chiefly to the fact that the 
human individual and human society are 
highly organized and therefore sensitive 
to disturbance. Man is more than an 
oyster. This possibility of instability in- 
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creases as our economic system develops, 
“as wealth comes to consist more and more 
of producers’ goods, and less and less of 
consumers’ goods”. 

To cure this instability the problem 
is “to get increased purchasing power into 
the hands of those who need it, without 
giving them more than they earn, which 
would be charity”. 

Another weakness of the system is the 
inequalities of economic condition, the 
cures for which are now widely discussed, 
because there is danger of revolution. 
Professor Carver believes that revolution 
comes when a large proportion of the 
population is adversely affected. He 
seemed to feel that the number at present 
in this country did not justify apprehen- 
sion. His estimate of the unemployed was 
six million, but in reply to a question he 
admitted there were no authentic figures. 
The estimates run as high as twelve mil- 
lions, with thirty-five millions of our 
people suffering less or greater want for 
months. The cure for the present crisis 
raised the ultimate question, amounting to 
an issue between two philosophies, which 
Professor Carver stated as follows: 

“Must we surrender voluntarism and ac- 
cept some semi-military form of organiza- 
tion in order to achieve some approxima- 
tion to equality of wealth, or must we 
surrender all hope of equality if we are 
to preserve liberty? Must we choose one 
and surrender the other? The possibility 
of achieving both is seldom even consid- 
ered. The devotees of the ideal of equality 
are willing to sacrifice liberty. The dev- 
otees of the ideal of liberty are willing 
to sacrifice equality. Why not have both, 
or at least an optimum combination of 
both liberty and equality?’ The true 
remedy must be found in a balanced eco- 
nomie system which will make it “possible 
for any person of mature years and sound 
mind and body to earn a decent living”. 

In the question period Dr. Carver said 
he did not believe in the cycle theory of 
prosperity and depression, any more than 
he belived in the inevitability of the cycle 
of peace and war. The machine age 
brought no essential change to the eco- 
nomic situation, he said. A minister should 
deal in the pulpit with the fundamentals, 
and not with the technical economic 
theories; and by fundamentals he meant 
the moral obligations which we owe one 
another as members of society. 


PorTLAND, Mre.—A parcel of land ten 
feet deep adjacent to the back of the 
parish house of the First Parish Church 
and extending to the nearer side of the 
pulpit apse has been made over to the 
chureh by the city of Portland. Once a 
much longer strip belonged to the church 
but the claim to the property was 
so long forgotten that the city might law- 
fully have asserted a prescriptive title. 
Edward C. Jordan, a member of the 
church, argued the case for the church 
before the city council. The land will be 
used for an enlargement of the church 
plant. 
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“Old Ship Church 


In Hingham, Mass., has 250th anniversary 
celebration; Louis P. Nash speaks 


A large audience of parishioners and 
townspeople filled the Old Meeting House 
of the First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
January 8, to celebrate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the church, said to be the oldest in 
continuous use in America. The “Old Ship 
Church”, which was raised July 26, 27, 
and 28, 1681, was first opened for services 
on Sunday, January 8, of the following 
year. 

The meeting began with the singing of 
the hymn, “In pleasant lands have fallen 
the lines that bound our goodly heritage”. 
The hymns and tunes sung were the same 
as those used at the two hundredth anni- 
versary. Accompanying the singing was a 
trio comprising a double-bass—the old in- 
strument used regularly in the church 
from 1801 to 1867—flute, and organ. - 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
church, conducted the commemorative 
service, which consisted of responsive read- 
ings, scripture selections and an anni- 
versary prayer. Music included anthems 
and a contralto solo. Louis P. Nash, 
former superintendent of schools of Hing- 
ham and a member of the church, de 
livered the anniversary address, ‘The 
Message of Two Hundred and Fifty 
Years”. 

The committee of arrangements in charge 
of the celebration was as follows: Francis 
H. Lincoln, Mrs. Martha A, L. Lane, Mrs. 
Charles G. Ward, Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
Arthur D. Marble, George M. Thompson, 
William H. C. Walker, and Mr. Hooper. 


Northampton (Mass.) Annual Meeting 


Reports submitted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Second Congregational Church 
in Northampton, Mass., December 28, 
showed the church to be in a healthy and 
flourishing condition. Since Rey. George S. 
Cooke became minister in September, the 
Sunday morning congregations have more 
than doubled. An increasing number of 
students from Smith College and the 
Northampton School is attending the serv- 
ices of the church. The church school has 
maintained a high percentage of attend- 
ance. The Laymen’s League holds monthly 
meetings with a supper and an address 
by a member of the Smith College faculty 
or some other prominent person. Among 
its speakers this autumn was Herbert C. 
Parsons, president of the Laymen’s League. 
The two Alliance branches meet regularly, 
and once a month the minister addresses 
each on a subject connected with the Bible. 
In addition, Mr. Cooke conducts a class in 
the history of religion which has a mem- 
bership of forty, drawing from other 
churches as well as from the faculties of 
Smith College and the Clarke School. Per- 
haps the most encouraging thing that can 
be reported is the optimism that prevails 
in the parish and the determination to go 
forward and make the Unitarian church 
of Northampton a spiritual and moral 
force in the community. 
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Unitarian Club 


Economy cure for hard times, says Eliot 
Wadsworth at February meeting 


At the February meeting of the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston, Mass., William H. 
Pear of Cambridge, Mass., presided as 
the new president and spoke briefly of the 
purposes of the club; Rey. William H. 
Gysan made a statement regarding his 
new work as Unitarian minister to stu- 
dents of Greater Boston; and Bliot Wads- 
worth, eminent Unitarian layman and 
public servant, who holds the Distinguished 
Service Medal, gave the principal address. 

The secretary, Charles 8. Bolster, called 
attention to the March 9 meeting of the 
club, which will be ladies’ night and a 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization. One speaker will be 
William T. Reid, Jr., a former secretary 
and president. 

An important purpose of the student 
work in Greater Boston, said Mr. Gysan, 
was to associate the out-of-town student 
with the church and with student groups 
as soon as he comes, to preserve and con- 
serve his talents for Unitarian churches 
wherever he goes. The student minister 
will spend most of his time in individual 
work; he will have social events for stu- 
dents at his home, which is open to stu- 
dents who wish to talk over their problems. 
The underlying purpose is to bring to 
students a stabilizing faith or philosophy, 
and to find students who may become reli- 
gious workers. 

Mr. Gysan asked the cooperation of the 
men of the club, and declared: “I know 
of no denomination that has a better right 
to go to the students.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, speaking on “The 
Budgetary Question’, cited facts and 
figures to show that the enormous in- 
ereases in city and state expenditures of 
Massachusetts have gone beyond the tax- 
paying power of the people. Very much 
the same problem faces the federal gov- 
ernment; actual income is below fixed 
charges. In international affairs, each na- 
tion is asking other nations to do some- 
thing it cannot do. 

There is no magic solution to the diffi- 
culty; the only way out is for people to 
save money. He cited France as a nation 
of savers, of farm dwellers who did not 
go in for luxuries and instalment buying. 


He compared it with the United States 


\ 


where earners of high wages spent them 
all, went in for instalment buying, and 
took out mortgages. When the depression 
came, they stopped buying luxuries and 
the manufacturer of luxuries was hard 
hit. Economy, declared Mr. Wadsworth, 
will gradually solve our economic and 
international situations. 

When asked as to the success of the 
Five-year Plan in Russia, Mr. Wadsworth 
spoke of the extreme difficulty of impos- 
ing a modern industrial and sales system 
on such a country. Some progress has been 
made, but there is lack of efficiency and 
discipline among the workers. 


Newsuryport, Mass.—Kathryn Ayers 
of the Unitarian church school has been 
awarded the eleventh-year bar for perfect 


attendance; Virginia Wright, the tenth- 
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year bar; Lucile Wright and Robert Graf i 

ge ‘ on (Mass. 

Smith, the ninth-year bar; Laurence AU (M ss.) Centennial 
Meinerth, the eighth-year bar; Barbara For the first time since the Unitarian- 


Chesley, Agnes Paul and John Hubbard, 
the seventh-year bar; Thomas Goodwin, 
the sixth-year bar, and Eleanor Shorey 
and Josephine Hatch, the fifth-year bar. 
A year-bar is given for thirty-two Sun- 
day’s attendance with not more than one 
absence. 


Evangelical separation a century ago the 
members and friends of the Unitarian and 
Congregational societies of Grafton, Mass., 
met together in an anniversary celebra- 
tion when in joint services December 27 
and 28 they celebrated the bicentennial 
of the original Grafton church. Sunday 
morning commemorative exercises were | 
conducted in each church by Rey. Arthur 
Edward Wilson of the Unitarian church 
and Rey. Roger P. Cleveland of the Con- 
gregational church. Sunday evening a 
union meeting took place in the Congre- 
gational church, at which Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the anniversary sermon. Monday evening 
there was a dinner in the Unitarian 
church vestry, served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Baptist church. 

Upon adjournment to the church audi- 
torium, greetings by former ministers of 
the Unitarian church were extended by 
Rey. E. Q. S. Osgood of Brattleboro, Mass. 
(in a letter), Rey. L. M. Greenman of 
Chelmsford, Mass., Dr. Charles B. Elder, 
of Worcester, Mass.; and of the Congrega- 
tional church by Rey. S. A. Harlow of 
Canton, Mass., Rey. Philip King of 
Plantsyille, Conn., Rev. H. BH. Lombard of 
Worcester, Mass. Other greetings came 
from Rey. A. G. Robertson of the Baptist 
church of Grafton, Rev. Arthur Simmons 
of Wilmington, Del., and Prof. Ralph S. 
Harlow of Northampton, Mass. 

Nine scenes, illustrative of events in the 
first hundred years, when the churches 
were one, were given in pageantry form 
by thirty-five members of the churches, 
with historical comment preceding each 
scene by Mr. Wilson. The third century 
opens with promise of close and friendly 
relations of these two societies sundered 
by the Unitarian-Trinitarian controversy 
of long ago. 


Catholics Choose Book by C. J. Dutton 


The Catholic Book League has chosen 
for its book of the month for March a 
work by a Unitarian minister, Rey. C. J. 
Dutton of the Unitarian church of Des 
Moines, Ia. The book is “The Samaritans 
of Molokai’, and recounts the history of 
Brother Joseph and his associates at the 
famous leper colony. 


a] 


An Armed League of Nations? No! 
(Continued from page 187) 


However feeble the infant peace organ- 
ization may be, the possibilities of disaster 
if that infant were given a push-button 
that could loose heavy bombers and their 
kin on the world, would be far more 
dreadful to contemplate. 

If the French refuse to cooperate in the 
main work of the conference—the limita- 
tion of existing armaments and reduction 
where possible—the outlook for results is 
dark. The main features of the French 
plan are not considered to be within the 
range of acceptance. Special features of it, 
however, commend themselves, for the 
French advance other practicable pro- 
posals. 

While the conference thus early experi- 
ences dramatie clashes of opinion, many 
millions of plain citizens throughout the 
world desire straightforward action to 
lessen war fears and lift their burdens. 

Viscount Cecil appealed at an Inter- 
national Club luncheon attended by many 
Americans, for abolition of tanks, big 
field guns, battleships, and military air- 
planes. The contrast with French exalta- 
tion of these arms as the chief guarantors 
of peace, is striking. 

At the session of the conference devoted 
to public appeals, Viscount Cecil again 
presented his case, along with delegates 
from church groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, students, labor, and so on. 

At that meeting a note was struck which 
offers hope of ultimate relief from the 
burdens which continue because political 
entanglements prevent their being lifted. 
Students and workers came forward, not 
with pleas, but wth demands for results. 

“In a sense, I am presenting an ulti- 
matum, rather than a petition”, said 
James Green, representing the Intercol- 
legiate Disarmament Council of America. 
“~The students whom I represent are 
watching critically every action of this 
conference. We have lost interest in pre- 
paring to be cannon fodder.” 

Two labor spokesmen went farther, in- 
dicating a feeling among workers that 
they will refuse to turn arms against each 
other again. 


Young George Washington 
By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
Atal booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Still stands 
thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble 
and a contrite heart. 


KIPLING 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Hour, 3 p.m. Sunday, WBZA; 
King’s Chapel, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday, WNAC; Chi- 
cago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, WBBM, 9.30 
p.M. Tuesday, WMAQ; Lincoln Center. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 10.30 a.m. Monday, 
KYW; Dayton, Ohio, Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, WSMK; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 11 A.M. 
Sunday, WDRC; Kansas City, Mo., Rey. 
L. M. Birkhead, 10 a.m. Sunday, WLBF ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, 
10.30 a.m. Sunday, WDGY; Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 2.15 P.M. 
Tuesday, CKAC; New Bedford, Mass., Dr. 
BE. Stanton Hodgin, 11 a.m. Sunday, 
WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. Sunday, WFBL. 
Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


A recent assembly speaker at the 
Proctor Academy of Andover, N.H., was 
Rev. Wilton E. Cross of the Unitarian 
church of Franklin, N.H., whose subject 
was “Poetry”’’. 

The annual fair and rummage sale for 
the benefit of the Athletic Association was 
held on Washington’s Birthday in the 
school gymnasium. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, was the as- 
sembly speaker February 24. 

Members of the junior school sang over 
the radio from Station WKAB February 
21. 


Call Rev. F. P. Daniels to Windsor 


Rey. Francis P. Daniels, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Milford, N.H., 
since 1924, has been called to the Unita- 
rian church of Windsor, Vt. Mr. Daniels 
previously was minister of the Unitarian 
church of Charleston, N.H., from 1921 to 
1924, 


Call Rev. C. Heyn to Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Rey. Cornelius Heyn of the New North 
Church of Hingham, Mass., has been called 
to the Unitarian church of Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Following his graduation from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1919, Mr. Heyn 
preached a year at Pxeter, N.H., and from 
1923 to 1930 was minister at Scituate, 
Mass. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


“Publicity Suggestions 
for Unitarian Churches” 


The first pages of this booklet have gone 
to the printer, but, before the rest 
of them are completed, we wish to have 
the latest word on publicity experience 
that may be helpful to churches. 


If you have such to give us, and if the 
League has not been informed of it, 
through THE REGISTER, or the News 
Letter, or correspondence, or the ques- 
tionnaire last spring, let us have details 
as soon as you can. Thank you! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Srt., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O, OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
IE. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 
14 John Eliot Square, 


Arthur T. Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. Reasonable 
Rates. Unitarian Auspices. Fo'r Catalogue or inter- 
view write CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. . 
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a substantial balance remained in the 


Notice to Contributor treasury. New England Home ior Little Wanderers 
A large volume of articles and During the year the parsonage was| An open door for any New 
news reports remains unpublished painted. two seven-branch candelabra aie eae He eae 
tans: cA eet : a F: ; ur help. xcellent medi- 
because of severely limited space and secured, and a definite amount added t0| cai and foster-home serv- 
a lack of conciseness on the part of the organ-fund. A movement was started| ice. Study Home for 
writers. Notice is given to all con- to collect photographs of former ministers, | agteees StS Cok 


| tributors that utmost brevity must and documents of historic interest. Since 1865 dependent 
| be followed. It is not possible for ota GEL Me Nae 


F es 3 ——ee—<3$“$nanauOS)D GG.  —V—_a———————eeee— | «6©You not help one of our 
Tie death A to Sant tne P a g eants for East er | 00 children by your gift 
ions, but editing will be done thor- we nee 
oughly to meet the requirements. Bend toa destenpelve roldce oe Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Hy Plays and Pageants for the Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Church School Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South FPuntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


| ; The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers, 
Annual Meeting at Marblehead 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Unitarian church of Marblehead, = : 7 i 


“Mass., held its annual meeting January 4. : ’ 
For Easter: 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 

) president of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation delivered an address on the history 

los Marblehead and of the church. He spoke fe ATTRACTIVE [aM Se SUS and color 

with enthusiasm of the work of Mr. and planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 

| Mrs. Cotton who are completing ten years’ fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 


/service in the parish. A communication to 
)}the parish from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 

out, paste and color. Complete outfit in enve- 
lope with full instructions. 


president of the American Unitarian As- 
) sociation, commended the work the church 
jand minister have completed together. 

| At the business meeting the following 
jnew officers were elected: William Ball, 
+treasurer for one year; Miss Eliza Vickery, 


Free sample copies available for ministers 


nat “THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” i 
| a Praithcs air has Sie ele (full size 874” x 1234/’) and others in charge of church schools. 
Sraditors, Edwin G. Shannon and Herbert ——-Price 25 cents 
Goodwin. 
The treasurer’s report indicated that a THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
deficit of appreciable size, faced in the 25 Beacon Street 5 = Boston, Mass. 


‘autumn, had been taken care of and that 


We Are Face to Face 


With New Problems 
But New Opportunities 


THE PROBLEMS must be solved if mankind is to realize 
| his rightful destiny. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES present themselves with increas- 
ing frequency. 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP does not sidestep the 
problems; and recognizes the opportunities. 


APPEAL is made to each individual church to help to the 
extent of its ability, by means of an annual contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, and sent to, 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANT RIES 


“T hear strange sounds in my ears, 
doctox.” “Well, where else would you ex- 
pect to hear them?” 


Farmer: ‘If you would walk faster you 
could go twice as far in a day.” Tramp: 
“It isn’t twice as far where I’m going.” 


“If you want to start a war’, advised 
Bishop Francis John McConnell, “mobilize 
the liars and get the churches to bless it.” 


“Hard work never killed anybody”, said 
the father. ‘“That’s just the trouble, dad”, 
returned the son. “I want to engage in 
something that has the spice of danger 
Letts 


Somebody is asking the information 
column for a definition of “the happy 
mean”. The happy mean nowadays, we 
guess, Says The Herald, Boston, are those 
who saved something when they had it. 


Calendar notice, with minister’s name 
spared: 
Mr. Blank will preach upon 
“Things to Fear’’. 
Collection for the American 
Association, 


Unitarian 


Lament by Carolyn Wells, in The Ameri- 
can, New York: : 
They borrow books they will not buy. 
They have no ethics or religions; 
I wish some kind Burbankian guy 
Could cross my books with homing 
pigeons ! 


Once before there were hard times. A 
bishop desired that his tailor make him a 
cloak with only one loop and button. The 
tailor informed his venerable customer 
that if such a fashion should become gen- 
eral, the button makers would starve. 
“Do you say so, John?” replied the bishop. 
“Then button it all over.” 


When Elihu Root was nominated Seecre- 
tary of State by President Roosevelt, an 
intimate friend, thinking of the Presi- 
dency, said, “Why not wait three years, 
and get the substance instead of the 
shadow?” Mr. Root’s reply was: “I have 
always thought that the opportunity to do 
something worth while is the substance, 
and trying to get something is the shadow.” 


A tale is being told in Johannesburg in 
illustration of the South African wool- 
producers’ difficulties. A native brought a 
bale of wool for sale, but refused the offer 
of a penny per pound. He preferred to 
accept the suggestion that he send it to 
the coast for sale at the weekly auction, 
although he realized that this was a risk. 
The storekeeper through whom he did this 
eventually got the account, which, after 
deducting rail charges, commission, and 
other expenses, showed a deficiency of 
one shilling and sevenpence. It took the 
native a long time to grasp this curious 
transaction and its arithmetic. Fnally he 
said he had no money. After some dis- 
cussion the storekeeper agreed to take a 
chicken for the money. In due course 
the native brought two chickens. The store- 
keeper pointed out that he only asked for 
one, “Ah, yes, I know’, returned the 
native, “but I have another bale of wool I 
am bringing round.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Reyv. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 

Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 

P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hilis, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Fashioned with New England Integrity 
Your assurance of “Perfect Refrigeration” 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“The Island That 
Wants to be Visited’ 


“Whenever Star Island is mentioned or brought 
into mind, so many happy pictures flash across the 
inner windows of memories: the handclasps of 
friendship; the sea breezes and sunshine; the 
inspiration that we drink in from the words of our 
speakers and from the power of the little chapel. 
I believe that the spirit at Star Island brings out 
the very best that isin each one of us, and brings 
us a little closer to God, the great spirit of Love.” 
ELSA COOLIDGE. 


Uncle Oscar will greet us on April 7th. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treas., 1 Federal St., Boston. 
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Church Announcements © 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs-_ 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples ocean 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 4a.M. 

BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com-— 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. q 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). — 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond — 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. — 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr, — 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week-day © 
services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by 
Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., First Unitarian $ 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the — 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30. A.M., Church School; 11: 4.M., Morning 
service. 4 


‘ 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church — 
School; 11 4a.M., Morning service. z 


MILTON, MASS.—The FIRST PARISH. — 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall — 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, — 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends — 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. b 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.—_ 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from — 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop,. D.D., — 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- — 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. »# 


- 

TAMPA, FLORIDA.—Unitarian Church — 
(1928) Meeting in Women’s Federal Club Build- 
ing, Horatio and Brevard Streets. Morning serv- 

ice at 11 a.m. Minister, Rev. Carlyle Summena 

bell, D.D. Residence, 205 Beach Place. Winter i 

Tourists invited to encourage the liberal move-_ 
ment by attendance and by signing the Guest 
Book. ie 
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Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants — 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request, 
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POSITION DESIRED by Organist and Choir 
Director of several years’ experience. Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER C-177. 


Pulpit and Choir 


,\ GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COx SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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